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“Covered Wagon” Transportation of 30 Years Ago 


Chautauqua County Pupils Used ‘‘ Covered Wagon”’ 


the early transportation contract which began 
during his principalship as Findley Lake. 


Covered wagon days in the transportation of 
school pupils in New York State are recalled 
by the accompanying photograph of the con- 
veyance used in 1906 to take children in the 
Weaver district of Chautauqua county to and 
from the Findley Lake School. 

It is a far cry from the transportation facili- 
ties of those days to the modern, comfortable 
buses of today that all over the State are con- 
veying children to central schools. This ad- 
vance has been accomplished in a short time, 
however, so that those who have been connected 
with the schools recall the steps that have taken 
place. Such is the case of E. P. Barmore, 
superintendent of schools of the fourth super- 
visory district of Madison county, who fur- 
nished the picture and the information about 


The “Covered Wagon,” or “Kid Wagon,” 
as it was called, was drawn by two blind black 
horses. The driver was G. G. Hayes of Find- 


ley Lake. 
carried was two and one-half miles, 


The average distance pupils were 
and 23 or 
24 pupils were accommodated. 

The contract provided that Mr Hayes, known 
to all as “Gid,” was to receive $1 a day for 
the services of himself and the team; that he 
was to have a covered wagon and provide 
enough blankets to keep the children warm; 
and that he was to have the pupils at school on 
time and to begin the return trip at 4 o'clock. 


Later the rate of pay was made $1.30 a day. 
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Regents Examinations Praised as Constructive Influence 


Regents examination papers are masterpieces 
in testing the fundamentals of the learning pro- 
cesses that constitute the essentials in the edu- 
cation of the average normal child of high 
school age, according to John B. Opdyke, head 
of the English department in the Haaren High 
School, New York City, in an article written 
for the New York Herald Tribune of January 
14th. 

“The tricky question is definitely out,” he 
says, “and has been for years. The question 
that calls for picayunish and unrelated detail or 
for mere factual information or for memoriter 
response sheerly is dead and done with as far 
as Regents and college board examinations are 
concerned. Questions are kept constructive and 
provocative, and candidates are required to ex- 
ercise thought and judgment, and to a safe and 
limited degree, imagination.” 

“What better teaching goal then,” he asks, 
“what better teaching standardizer could we 
have than the examination content of papers 
composed from this comprehensive and liberally 
conceived point of view?” 

Mr Opdyke points out that the criticism that 
Regents examinations operate to become teach- 
ing goals may be turned quite as strongly into 
an argument for such examinations as against 
them since there can be no objection to an exam- 
ination that dominates and standardizes instruc- 
tion provided that examination sets up standards 
that are fundamentally sound and forward- 
looking and that are identified with basic prin- 
ciple and truth. 

“This is exactly what the Regents examina- 
tions and the college entrance examinations are 
doing today and have been doing for the past 
ten or 12 years,” he says. “They have been 
broadened in scope and requirement and general- 
ized in adaptation until they have become the 
best possible classroom texts for the examina- 
tion and recitation aftermath.” 

Answering the criticism that Regents exam- 
inations are crucial tests and nothing more, Mr 
Opdyke declares that this falls far short of the 
truth, since “ they are always cumulative as well 
as often culminative.” It is true that they stand 
at each of several climaxes in a child’s career 
of learning, but the pupil, he explains, “is never 
required to make a specific spasmodic showing 
under auspices of stress and strain as so many 
critics would have us believe.” 


Many who object to Regents examinations, 
Mr Opdyke says, are influenced not by the 
papers themselves but by the individual school 
administration of the examinations. In the 
wisely administered school, he states, Regents 
examinations are treated as a customary semi- 
annual event and are regarded as simply one 
more evidence that the candidate is qualified to 
proceed in his training. “It is the maladmin- 
istration of Regents examinations in an isolated 
school that is not infrequently used by the 
aggressive critic for the purpose of damning 
the whole Regents system,” he maintains. 

Far from being the ordeal that many picture, 
Regents examinations to thousands of children 
are regarded as a challenge and a stimulation, 
and these pupils not only calmly and fearlessly 
take and pass these tests but do so with pride 
and confidence as members of a great univer- 
sity comprising in its scope all the educational 
activities conducted in and by the commonwealth 
in which they live. 

“For Regents examinations,” Mr Opdyke 
points out, “are parent examinations. Not only 
do they represent both minima and maxima 
standards for pupil attainment. Not only do 
they establish directive fundamental standards 
for teaching. More than both of these things 
they ‘gear’ the young mind appreciatively and 
foundationally to meet occupational life and to 
promote further educational endeavor. And 
they gather and collate data and standards and 
accomplishments to be used as starting points 
for constant revision and adjustment of subject- 
matter through the comparative study that they 
make possible and invite. 

“ They are really both an inside point of view 
looking out and an outside point of view 
looking in, and both of these are points of 
decided vantage for the future citizenship of 
the State.” 


A bond issue of $225,000 for the erection of 
a central school in Cincinnatus was approved 
at a special meeting in December. 


——— 


The Gilbertsville school district on Janu- 
ary 3d voted to erect a new school costing 
$100,000, 
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J. M. Spinning Succeeds Superintendent Weet at Rochester 


Weet, for 22 years superin- 
tendent of schools in Rochester, presented his 
resignation to the board of education on 
December 21st. The board appointed as his 
successor, James M. last May 
was named deputy superintendent of schools in 
order that he might familiarize himself with 
the duties and responsibilities of the superin- 
tendency and be prepared to assume that posi- 
the retirement of Superintendent 


Dr Herbert S. 


Spinning, who 


tion 
Weet. 
Superintendent Spinning has been associated 
with the Rochester schools as teacher, principal 
and assistant to the superintendent for nearly 
20 years. He was born March 5, 1892, and 
was graduated from West High School in 1909 
when Doctor Weet was principal of the school. 
He was graduated from the University of 
Rochester in 1913 and taught for a year in the 
Middletown High School. In 1914 he returned 
to West High School as a teacher and except 
for the interruption of war service was on the 
faculty of that continuously until last 
May, having risen from the position of class- 
room teacher to the head of the English depart- 
ment, later to the vice principalship and to the 


upon 


school 


principalship. 


In presenting his resignation Doctor Weet 


paid tribute to the cooperation of the boards of 
education with which he has served and ex- 
pressed confidence in the future of the Rochester 
school system under the leadership of Super- 


intendent Spinning and Professor James D. 


McGill, incoming school board president. 


Commenting upon the appointment of his suc- 
cessor, Doctor Weet said: 


The new superintendent of schools, James M. 
Spinning, is steeped in his devotion to these 
home schools and to this his home city. He is 
human, he is able, and he stands unsurpassed in 
his desire to help lead these schools on to better 
things than they have ever yet known. As the 
chief executive of the board of education he will 
both merit and receive loyal and intelligent sup- 
port from the entire staff. This support will be 
something far deeper than the mere transfer of 
allegiance from one administration to another. 
It will be a continued allegiance to the best wel- 
fare of these boys and girls and through them 
to the city of Rochester. 


Weet 
February 23, 1871. He 


born in Shelby, 


received his 


Herbert Seeley was 


ee 


bachelor’s and master’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, and the honorary degree 
of doctor of pedagogy from the New York 
State College for Teachers at Albany. Begin- 
ning his career as a teacher in the rural schools 
of Orleans county in 1889, he became in 1901 
principal of the North Tonawanda High School 
and in 1903 he entered the Rochester system 
as principal of the Monroe Grammar School. 
In 1905 he was appointed principal of West 
High School, in 1910, assistant superintendent 
of schools, and in 1911, superintendent. Doctor 
Weet is a trustee of the University of Roches- 
ter and of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School. 

Superintendent Weet's 
to education was recognized last October when 
on the eve of his retirement The University 
of the State of New York conferred upon him 

degree of doctor of letters. 
is the first superintendent to be 
thus honored. Presented for the degree by 
Regent Roland B. Woodward, Superintendent 
Weet received the degree from Commissioner 
of Education Frank P. Graves, who said: 

For more than 40 years you have effectively 
ministered to the educational needs of the youth 
of New York, and this fruitful service has been 
extended to every type of community, all levels 
of education and each grade of position. 
During an entire generation you have loyally 
served the school system of the city of Roches- 
ter, most of the period as chief executive, and 
have brought it to a foremost place in the 
United States. Unexcelled as an educational 
and civic leader, admired, respected and beloved 
by fellow citizens in Rochester and by profes- 
sional compeers throughout the country; you 
have become a source of pride and satisfaction 
to all within our borders, and any celebration 
of the establishment and history of educational 
administration in the Empire State would be 
incomplete without recognition of your achieve- 
ments. Therefore, by mandate of the Board 
of Regents, I confer upon you the honorary 
degree of doctor of letters, with all the digni- 
ties, rights and privileges appertaining thereto. 
In witness whereof, I present this diploma and 
invest you with the hood of purple and gold. 


notable contribution 


the honorary 
Doctor Weet 


cieanicedianiiaies 
Martha Van Rensselaer Hall, the new home 
New York State College of Home 
Economics, will be formally dedicated during 
Farm and Home Week at the college February 
12th to 17th. 


of the 
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Dr H. G. Campbell Succeeds Superintendent O’Shea 


Dr Harold G. Campbell was elected superin- 
tendent of schools in New York City for a 
term of six years by unanimous vote of the 
board of education on January 10th. He will 
succeed Dr William J. O’Shea, who will retire 
as superintendent on February Ist. 


In placing Doctor Campbell’s name in nomi- 
nation Dr George J. Ryan, president of the 
board of education, praised his career in the 
city’s public school system and paid tribute to 
Doctor O’Shea, to whom, he said, “long years 
of service now bring richly deserved leisure.” 
Doctor Campbell has been associate superin- 
tendent of schools since 1924 and deputy super- 
intendent since 1929. 


At the same meeting the board of education 
appointed Dr John S. Roberts and Stephen F. 
Bayne associate superintendents of schools to 
succeed Dr Eugene A. Colligan, new president 
of Hunter College, and Charles W. Lyon, 
retired. Doctor Roberts has district 
superintendent of schools and executive assistant 
to Doctor O’Shea, and Mr Bayne has been 
district superintendent of schools. 


been 


Doctor O’Shea entered the city’s educational 
system as a public school teacher in 1887, be- 
ginning a career which was to bring him recog- 
nition as one of the city’s foremost educators. 

He started teaching in Public School 75, 
later taught in Public School 5, and then re- 
turned to Public School 75 as principal in 1896. 
His outstanding service there won for him the 
work of organizing the new Public School 171 
in Manhattan, of which he was principal for 
five years. He also worked in the junior, 
senior and evening high schools. 

He was appointed district superintendent of 
schools in 1906 and associate superintendent in 
1918. 

Doctor O’Shea, a native New Yorker, re- 
ceived his early education in Public School 2. 
He was graduated from City College in 1887 
with the degree of bachelor of science. He 
received the degree of master of science from 
Manhattan College in 1889 and the degree of 
doctor of laws from Fordham University in 
1913. He also did graduate work at St Francis 
Xavier College, New York University and 
Columbia, as well as studying in the Bellevue 
Medical College. 


Doctor Campbell has been associate superin- 
tendent since 1924 and deputy superintendent 
since 1930, 

Born in Scotland in 1884, he was brought to 
this country at the age of four years and edu- 
cated in the Brooklyn schools. Following his 
graduation from the Brooklyn Training School 
for Teachers, he entered the New York public 
school system in 1903 as a teacher in Public 
School 25, Brooklyn. In 1910 he was appointed 
teacher of history in Eastern District High 
School, Brooklyn, and seven years later he was 

to administrative assistant of the 
In 1920 he was appointed principal of 


promoted 
school. 
the Flushing High School. 

Superintendent Campbell received his bach- 
elor’s degree from Brooklyn Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, and his master’s degree from New York 
University. Fordham University conferred 
upon him the degree of doctor of laws. 


—_Q-—_- 


Colorado School of Mines 
Offers Four-Year Scholarship 


The Colorado School of Mines at Golden 
again offers an undergraduate scholarship to 
a New York State pupil. This scholarship 
will exempt the holder from payment of all 
laboratory and tuition fees for a period of 
four years. The annual value of the scholar- 
is approximately $250. The Colorado 
School of Mines courses leading to 
degrees in mining, metallurgical, geological and 


ship 


offers 


petroleum engineering. 

Applicants for the scholarship must satisfy 
the entrance requirements and must have shown 
proficiency in their studies. The college desires 
to secure young men of high scholarship, per- 
sonal qualifications and character. The school 
also desires to attract to itself young men of 
the true engineering type. 

Appointment is to be made upon the recom- 
mendation of the State Education Department. 
should be made not later than 

Principals who have pupils in 


Nominations 
May 1, 1934. 
their senior class whom they wish to recom- 
mend for this scholarship should communicate 
with Dr George M. Wiley, Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Secondary Education. 
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Views of the King Ferry Central School 


King Ferry Central School Affords Modern Advantages 


The King Ferry Central School, which was 
formally dedicated on May 19, 1933, is affording 
modern educational facilities to the pupils of 
ten former one-room districts in the 
towns of Genoa, Ledyard and Venice, Cayuga 
county, and Lansing, Tompkins county. 

The building is designed in the modern style 
and is completely equipped. At the dedication 


school 


Ray P. Snyder, 
Division of 
Butterworth, 


of Education 


speakers were 
Rural Education 


the principal 
Director of the 
the Department; Dr Julian E. 
director of the Graduate School 
at Cornell University; Clyde B. Myers, dis- 
trict superintendent of schools; Roy A. Tuttle, 
president of the board of education; and Ernest 
A. Frier jr, principal of the school. 


Educational Associations Elect New Officers 


New officers were elected by several educa- 
tional groups meeting the last week in December 
in Syracuse. The organizations and their 
officers follow: 

Associated Academic Principals of the State 
of New York: president, Hugh C. Williams, 
Canton; vice president, Lyndon S. Strough, 
Niagara Falls; secretary, David G. Allen, 
Joonville; treasurer, Walter L. Newton, Rome; 
executive committee, Roscoe J. Backus, Old 
Forge; John M. Sayles, Albany; Charles J. 
Hooker, Goshen. 

New York State Association of Elementary 


Principals: president, Rollin W. Thompson, 


Utica; vice president, S. Clayton Sumner, 


Syracuse; secretary, Grace Evan DeKay, Glen 
head; treasurer, Franklin Butts, Poughkeepsie 


New York State Vocational Association 
president, Donald M. Kidd, Syracuse; vice 
president, Alexander S. Massell, New York; 
secretary, Roy F. Johncox, Rochester; treas- 
urer, Russell A. Bostian, Buffalo. 

Educational Research Association of New 
York State: president, Dr Harry S. Ganders, 
Syracuse University; vice president, Arthur I 


Maxon, Schenectady; secretary-treasurer, Dr 


Wayne W. Soper, State Education Department. 
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This bulletin is sent without charge to all schools and 
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at the post office at Albany, N. Y., under the act of 
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Send Correct Reports 

The Attendance and Child Accounting Divi- 
sion of the Department expresses its commenda- 
tion of the 31 district superintendents of schools 
who have sent in correct attendance reports for 
each school in their territory for the months of 
September, October and November. 

There are 26 district superintendents who 
sent in some reports which were incorrect each 
of the three months mentioned. 

About 90 per cent of the errors are due to 
carelessness. If the teacher could realize the 
results of her carelessness in an office which 
receives more than 10,000 reports each month 
she would gladly do her part to help us. All 
October incorrect reports were returned to dis- 
trict superintendents. There were 40 per cent 
fewer among November reports which had to 
be returned. 

It should be a point of honor with each 
teacher to file correct reports on time, and this 
should be insisted upon by each district super- 
intendent. Recognizing that we do more 
teaching by example and daily habit than in 
any other way we can not defend or condone 
in ourselves or in those whose work we super- 
vise careless, slipshod, inconsiderate methods. 

Join the successful group. Make it unani- 
mous. 

Cuartes L. MosHer 
Director, Attendance and Child Accounting 
Division 
a ee 

A. W. Abrams, Director of the Visual In- 
struction Division, was reelected a director of 
the National Council of Geography Teachers 
at its annual meeting held recently in Chicago. 
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The Twelfth Man 


In a radio address in the “You and Your 
Government” series sponsored by the National 
Advisory Council on Radio in Education, 
Dr John H. Finley, former Commissioner of 
Education in this State, described the public 
servant. One in every 12 adults (Doctor 
Finley says that the correct statistic is prob- 
ably nearer 13 than 12, but that there might 
be a suggestion of superstition in referring to 
“the thirteenth man”) is engaged in some 
form of governmental service. To quote from 
the published address: 

He sweeps the streets of the city. He is 
pontifex of the country roads. He lights the 
lamps when the natural lights of heaven go 
out, and extinguishes the fires of the earth. 
With one hand he gathers our letters of affec- 
tion or business, and with the other distributes 
them in the remotest cabins on the mountains. 
He weighs the wind, reads the porient of the 
clouds, and gives augur of heat and cold. He 
makes wells in the dry valleys and fills the 
pools with water. He tests the milk before 
the city child may drink it. He tests and labels 
the food of the stores and shops; he corrects 
false balances and short measures, and he keeps 
watch over forest and stream; he gives warn- 
ing of rocks and shoals to men at sea, and of 
plague and poison to those on land. He is 
warden of fish and bird and wild beast; he is 
host to the homeless and shelterless; he or she 
is guardian and nurse to the child who comes 
friendless into the world, and he is chaplain 
at the burial of the man who goes friendless 
out of it. He is assessor and collector of 
taxes —treasurer and comptroller; he or she 
is the teacher of twenty million children, youths, 
men and women. He or she is public librarian 
and maker of books, overseer of the poor and 
superintendent, doctor, nurse and guard in hos- 
pital, prison and almshouse; coroner and 
keeper of the potter’s field. He is mayor, 
judge, public prosecutor, sheriff. He is a 
soldier in the army and a sailor in the navy; 
general, admiral, legislator, justice, member of 
the cabinet, governor and president. Such is 
the definition of the “ Twelfth Man.” 


Calendar of Educational Meetings 


Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association, Cleveland, Ohio, Feb- 
ruary 24th-March Ist 

Teachers’ conferences: third district of Broome 
county, Endwell, January 25th; fourth dis- 
trict of Cattaraugus county, Little Valley, 
February 5th; first district of Livingston 
county, Geneseo, February 7th 
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R. A. Searing, Treasurer of 
State Association, Dies 


Richard A. Searing, treasurer of the New 
York State Teachers Association, died at his 
home in Rochester on December 30th following 
a brief illness. He was 71 years of age. 

Born in Sherwood September 16, 1862, Mr 
Searing attended the public schools in Rochester 


and was graduated from the University of 
Rochester. After experience in newspaper 
work he became principal of School 14 in 


1904, 


schools 


held 


became 


that position until 
superintendent of 
He retired in 1921. He 
free 


Rochester and 
when he 
in North Tonawanda. 
was a pioneer in the establishment of 
medical and dental clinics in schools. For many 
years he served as secretary of the New York 


State Teachers Association. 


A. E. Belden, Superintendent 
in Tioga County, Is Dead 


Arthur E. Belden, of Newark Valley, super- 
intendent of schools of the first supervisory 
district of Tioga county and first vice president 
of the New York State Association of District 
Superintendents, died on January 6th at his 
home after a brief illness. 

1871, Superintendent Belden was 
graduated from the Cortland State Normal 
School and later took professional courses at 
Syracuse University and at Cornell University. 
After teaching for nearly 20 years in the vil- 
lages of Richford, Berkshire and Newark 
Valley, he was elected school commissioner for 
Tioga county in 1909 and held that position 
until he was elected district superintendent of 
Since taking office in 1912 he served 


Born in 


schools. 
continuously in that position. 

He was held in highest esteem by his col- 
leagues, teachers and school patrons. He was 
a former member of the executive committee 
of the New York State Teachers 


and was active in advancing the educational 


Association 
interests of the State. 
—" 


Taxpayers of the DeRuyter Central School 
District have voted approval of a bond issue 
of $145,000 for a new school, 
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We Are Not a Nation of 
12-Year-Olds, Says Expert 


A modern myth that has received wide ac- 
ceptance is exploded by Dr David Segel in the 
January issue of School Life, official monthly 
journal of the Federal Office of Education. 

This myth, arising from certain tests made 
of men drafted for the United States Army 
World War, that the 
average intelligence of adult was 
that of 12-year-old children. 

“That assertion is not true” declares Doctor 


during the asserted 


Americans 


Segel, expert on educational tests and measure- 
ments in the Office of Education. “Only 5 
per cent of our adult population have a mental 
age of 12 years or less.” 

“The statement that the intelligence of the 
adults of this that of 
12-year olds came about through a misinterpre- 
tation of the data obtained from the intelligence 


country was about 


carried out in the Army during the 
War,” he 


factors at 


testing 
World 


several 


points out. “There are 


which brought about 
The 


intelligence 


work 


mental ages ob- 


this misinterpretation. 


tained on the tests used in the 


Army were based on equivalent mental ages 


found on the individual Binet intelligence test. 
This Binet test, however, underrates adult in- 
telligence. 

“Later researches have shown positively that 
the intelligence of adults of this country will 
average considerably above that of 12-year 
olds.” 

By using studies of typical cross 

society, Doctor Segel 
which is defined as the 
ability to learn 


about the age of 


research 
sections of American 


found that intelligence, 


growth and decline of the 


“rises rather sharply until 
15 or 16, then rises less and less sharply until 
about the age of 22 or 23. From this age the 
curve begins to drop, at first very slowly, and 
then more and more precipitously. The mental 
age of the adults of the early twenties (20-25) 
is therefore above that of any age group in the 
teens. At no chronological age level does the 
average mental age obtained from investigations 
fall to that of 12-year olds.” 

Applying the findings of research with typical 
cross sections of American citizenry to census 
figures for the number of persons in the age 
groups between 16 and 50 years of age, Doctor 
Segel finds that the mental age of 


men and women of this country according to 


“average 


this method of calculation is 17.7.” 
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State Department Has Slides 
on Lincoln and Washington 


The Visual Instruction Division calls atten- 
tion to its excellent slides on Abraham Lincoln 
and on George Washington that may be used 
as aids in studying the lives of these great men. 

One slides (Set No. 31) is 
offered on Abraham Lincoln. 

The slides on Washington have been organ- 
ized for classroom use into the following sets: 


group of 63 


8C Ancestral Home, Youth and Early 


SS a ee eee 20 slides 
8D Life at Mount Vernon..........; 33 slides 
8E Military and Civic Activities be- 

fore the Revolutionary War.... 16 slides 
8F Washington in the Revolutionary 

SEE ee ne aaa ee 37 slides 


8G Post-War Period of Public Life; 
Notable Monuments to Wash- 
DE cicavewabehanencvece ncaa eee 

More than one set of slides on Washington 
will be lent to a school only when the slides 
are to be used in more than one classroom. In 
this case a separate blank should be used for 
each room. 

The slides contained in the five groups named 
above are also lent in two large sets designated 
as Set 8A, Private Life of George Washington, 
60 slides; and Set 8B, Public Life of George 
Washington, 70 slides. 

These sets should be ordered only if they are 
to be used for formal lectures. Only one set 
will be lent at one time to a particular borrower. 

Owing to the large demand for these slides at 
this time of the who is 
especially desirous of securing them should file 
The period of loan is 


year, the borrower 
his application early. 
one week, and in order that as many schools 
as possible may be accommodated the borrower 
is requested to return slides immeciately after 
using them. 
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Music ‘‘Clinics’’ Planned 
in Long Island Schools 


A series of “clinics” for the consideration 


of problems in music teaching will be held 
during the week of February 5th in the schools 
on Long Island listed The morning 
session, beginning at 9.30 o'clock, will be de- 
to classroom visitation and observation. 


below. 


voted 
In the afternoon opportunities will be given 
for discussion and for the observation of local 
musical organizations. 

These meetings are sponsored by Dr Russell 
Carter, state with the 
cooperation of the 


supervisor of music, 
local superintendents of 
schools and supervisors of music. 
The dates and places follow: 
February 5th, High School, Oyster Bay 
February 6th, Archer Street School, Freeport 
February 7th, Fourth Avenue School, Bay 
Shore 


February 8th, High School, Riverhead 


Dr Frank Quackenbush 
Resigns from Northport Board 


president of the 
past 


Dr Frank Quackenbush, 
Northport board of education for the 
18 years and a member of that body for 21 
years, has resigned from the board because of 
ill health. During his long term he has given 
unstintedly of his services to advance North- 
port’s educational facilities and has taken a keen 
interest in school affairs throughout the State, 
having been president of the Associated School 
Boards and Trustees of the State. His resig- 
nation has been accepted with regret. 
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